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For “‘The Friend.” 
Opening of the Grand Indian Council, 
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purpose of consulting respecting their natioual 
difficulties. 

Agent Dunn.—The Creek delegation having 
complied with the requirements of the govern- 
ment and become reconciled among themselves, 
ask permission to retire from the Council and go 
to their homes. 

Com. Sells, at the request of the President, 
said, on taking leave of the Creek delegation, “I 
wish to say on behalf of the Commission, we are 
happy at the favourable results which have at- 
tended their efforts for reconciliation, between 
themselves and the United States. We hope they 
may henceforth live in peace and amity, not only 
with the United States, but with aH their red 
brothers, and once more become prosperous and 
happy. 

President.—While the loyal Cherokees are in 
consultation an opportunity is now afforded to the 
Comanches to sign. 

The Comanches then signed. 

William P. Ross.—The loyal Cherokee delega- 
tion have requested me to present the following 
statement : 

“The delegation of the Cherokee nation beg 
leave to file their respectful but solemn protest 
against the action of the Hon. United States Com- 
nissioners on the 15th inst., in regard to John 
Ross, principal chief of the Cherokee nation, that 
itwas based on erroneous information, and because 
it destroys at once the right of the people of the 
Cherokee nation to choose their own rulers, a 
tight which has never been withheld from them 
iu the whole history of the government. 

“Joho Ross has never, so far as our knowledge 
extends, been an emissary of the States in re- 
bellion, nor used his influence to seduce our alle- 
glance to the United States. On the contrary, 
long after all the tribes and States in our imme- 
diate vicinity had abjured their allegiance, when 
there was not one faithful left among the Indians, 
ind all troops in the service of the United States 

d been driven off by the enemies of the Govern- 
ment, and all protection withdrawn, he adhered 
w his allegiance, and only yielded when further 
Nsistance promised the entire destruction of his 
people. For three years past he has been our 
tuthorized delegate at Washington, and the re- 
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advised of no action on his part, during that time, 
that in any way impugons his loyalty to the United 
States, or his fidelity to the Cherokee nation. He 
only arrived at our place of stopping on the other 
bank of the river on the 14th, after we had left 
to attend the Council. The day after he crossed 
the river and attended the council-room in the 
afternoon. We affirm he used no influence to dis- 
suadé us from the free expression of our views 
and the exercise of our own actions. We are 
authorized also to state that he had no conference 
or communication direetly or indirectly with any 
Cherokee Indians, either at this place or since his 
return to the Cherokee nation. We also beg 
leave to assure the Hon. Commission that John 
Ross is not the pretended chief of the Cherokee 


The loyal and disloyal Cherokees having each | «tion, but that he is principal chief in law and 
appointed a committee of five, withdrew for the| fact, having been elected to that position on the 


first Monday in August, for the term of four 
years, by the qualified voters in accordance with 
the provisions of tie Cherokee nation. We 
further request that the Hon. Commissioners re- 
scind their action in the premises. 
Lewis Downing, 
Asst. Prin. Chief, and others.” 

The Assistant Principal Chief proceeded in a 
very able manner to explain this communication, 
after which the Council adjourned to 3 P. M. 

Council met 3.30 Pp. M. 

The President said the first business would be 
the signing of the treaty of peace and amity by 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. They theo 
presented the following address which they wished 
to have read before affixing their signatures. 

Assistant Secretary Garrett then read : 

*« To the Hon. Commissioners on the part of the 
United States, at Fort Smith :—We, the under- 
signed Commissioners on behalf of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, have the honour to state 
that we have examined with care the treaty of 
peace and amity presented to us for our considera- 
tion on the 15th inst., and regarding it as only 
preliminary to the making of such treaty or trea- 
ties as will definitely fix and determine our future 
relations to the United States, we now agree to 
sign the same with the explanation received from 
the Hon. Commission as our understanding of its 
import, and we call your attention that we recog- 
nize the United States as exercising exclusive 
jurisdiction over us. We do not consent to, nor 
do wé understand the United States as meaning 
the control or jurisdiction over our local officers 
or national organization, except as to the question 
of slavery, which is open to further negotiativas, 
but we regard the jurisdiction of the United 
States as paramount. 

“We would further state that we were not in- 
duced by the machinations of the Confederate 
States to sever our treaty stipulations with. the 
United States, but that we made treaties with the 
Confederate States from what appeared to us as 
our interests seemed to dictate, and as a means of 
preserving our independence, considering our- 
selves as a separate organization, and our country 
composing nv swall portion of the United States, 
forming of themselves a government or confedera- 


‘ognized head of the Cherokee nation, and we are|tion of States, styled the Confederate States of 
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America, and we believing these States had a 
right so to do. Pending this resolution the seced- 
ing States organized an army, took possession of 
our country, established garrisons within our 
limits, and proffered us that protection the United 
States had fuiled to give us. The United States, 
at the commencement of the war, withdrew all 
the troops, thus failing to protect us according to 
treaty stipulations. The confederates having es- 
tablished their supremacy by force of arms, we 
felt impelled to sever our treaty with the United 
States, and treat with them. You have seen the 
treaty we made with the Confederate States. We 
viewed the separation between the two sections 
as a fixed fact, and the South more connected 
with us, we regarded it a matter of interest as well 
as duty to cast our lot with them. That govern- 
ment having ceased to exist, our relations ceased 
with it, and we recognized the United States as 
having maintained its supremacy and as offering 
to renew treaties with us. As nations we are 
willing to resume iv all sincerity. In entering 
into new treaties, we have but to offer our past 
history as a guarantee that we will be faithful. 
Since 1780, when the first treaty was made by 
our forefathers with the United States, we have 
never faltered in our allegiance although we had 
sufficient cause, and we hope that the peace estab- 
lished between the sections of the United States 
may be lasting, and that we may never again be 
forced to cast our fortunes with one of the two 
contending sections. 

R. M. Jones, Prest. Choctaw Del. 

D. Burney, Prest. pro tem. Chickasaw Del. 

Adjourned until to-morrow. 

Sept. 20th.—Council met 10.45, and was called 
to order by the President of the Commission, 
Judge Cooley, who said we have on the table 
some resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Com- 
mission, which Asst. Secretary Cook will now 
read. 

Resolved, That the Commissioners sent to treat 
with the Indians now in session at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, tender to Brig.-General Cyrus Bussey, 
the efficient and gentlemanly officer commanding 
this Post, their sincere thanks for his prompt and 
courteous attention in providing every facility in 
his power to aid said Commission in the work, as 
well as his persevering energy in causing the 
arrest of a murderer of an Indian in this vicinity. 

Re-olved, As an act of justice to Gen. Bussey, 
that the accompanying resolutions be made a part 
of the proceedings of this Commission. 

Resolved, That like thanks be also tendered to 
Capt. Churchhill, A. Q. M., aad Capt. Crosswell, 
for equal kindness and attention in their particu- 
lar departments. 

General Bussey, who was present, rose and said, 
‘‘[ thank the Commission for this kind expres- 
sion towards me and the other officers mentioned 
in the resolutions. I have done nothing more 
than my duty; but am glad to know that we have 
been able to make the sojourn of the gentlemen 
of the Commission agreeable and comfortable. I 
thank you for the kind sentiment expressed in 
the resolutions,” 


(To be continued,) 
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For “ The Friend.” 

Previously to Samuel Bownas leaving England) 
in 1702, to pay his first visit to America, he wrote 
as follows, which he left with his friend John} 
Tompkins, to be sent to the Meeting of Ministers | 
in Kendal, or elsewhere, in Westmoreland, his 
native place, after he had gone off. 


To the Meeting of Ministers at Kendal, in West- 
moreland. 

“My Dearly Beloved Brethren and Sisters :—| 
In that love which in time past we have enjoyed | 
together, do I heartily salute you, having in mind 
some few things to impart, as counsel and caution 
to us all, including myself therein. 

“We who apprehend ourselves called into this| 
public station of preaching, ought closely to wait 
on our guide, to put us forth in the work. And 
dear Friends, I see great necd for us carefully to 
mind our openings, and go on as we are led by| 
the Spirit ; for if we over-run our guide, we shall 
be confused, not knowing where, or how to con-| 
clude ; but if we begin and go on with the Spirit, 
we shall conclude so, that all who are truly spiritual | 
will sensibly feel that we are right: then will our| 
ministry edify those who hear it. 

“* Dear Friends, let us be singly and in sincerity | 
devoted to the will of God, whether to preach or| 
be silent; for if we are not sensible of such a| 
resignation, we may set ourselves at work, when 
we should be quiet, and so bring an uneasiness | 
upon our friends, and a burthen upon ourselves. | 
This conduct will shut up Friends’ hearts against | 
our service and winistry. And my dear friends, | 
every time you appear in the ministry, when it is| 
over, examine yourselves narrowly, whether you, 
have kept in your places, and to your guide; and| 
consider whether you have not used superfluous 
words, that render the matter disagreeable, or 
such tones or gestures as do not become the work 
we are about, always remembering, that the true 
ministers preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Let us bear thisin wind, that neither 
acts, parts, strength of memory, nor former ex- 


the majority of cases. 
tion, its incunsistency with the fact that elderly 
persons still see far objects distinctly, seems to 
have been overlooked ty physiologists. 
persistence of this faculty was of itself sufficient 
evidence to mvke it protable that no permanent 
change took place in the form of the lens, since 
this would impair the eye for seeing objects at a 
distance, as well as those near at hand. 
and Helmholtz have shown that the accommoda- 
tion of the eye to seeing vear objects depends 
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land long sightedness may be, and in most cases 


are, the result of wholly other causes. A -mo- 
ment’s reflection will make it apparent to any one 
that, the refracting media being quite normal, if, 
in consequence of the axis of the eye being too 
long, the retina is too far behind the lens, the 
rays will meet in front of this, and thus short- 
sightedness will of necessity follow. The average 
length of the axis of the eye is a little less than 
an inch, viz.: 24:25 millimetres, or about 0-95 
inch. Donders has shown that in near-sighted 
persons it exceeds an inch, and may amount to 
1-20 inch and even more, the other diameters 
being unchanged. In this case the ball of the 
eye becomes more or less oval or egg-shaped, and 
when turned strongly towards the nose will fill 
the orbit more than usual at the outer angle. 
Concave glasses will, of course, be required to dis- 


perse the light sufficiently to bring the rays to a 
focus on the retina. 


In proof that too great con- 
vexity of the cornea does not produce near-sighted- 
ness, may be urged the fact that this convexity is 


greatest in childhood, but, as Velkman observed, 
children are rarely near-sighted. 


In regard to long-sighteduess, if the alleged 


cause of it, viz., the flattening of the cornea and 
crystalline lens, existed, this would of necessity 
form the focus, other things being the same, be- 
hind the retina; but no proof was ever brought 


forward that this flattening actually did exist in 
In adopting this explana- 


The 


Kramer 


_}upon a temporary change in the form of the lens, 
this becoming more and more convex as the ob- 


periences will, without the sanctification of the Ject approaches the nearest point of distinct vision. 


Spirit, do for us to depend upon. Let us there- 
fore, I entreat you, keep to the living fountain, 
the spring of eternal life, opened by our Lord 
Jesus Christ in our hearts. 
you would not neglect your day’s work, in visit- 
ing the dark corners of the counties about you; 
but be mindful of your service therein, as the 
Lord shall make way for it.”’ 
sellin 
Near and Far Sightedness, 

Until recently “ near-sightedness” and “ long- 

sightedness” have been explained by assuming in 


I also desire that 


This is proved by watching the relative position 
of the three images of a candle as seen reflected, 
Ist, from the front of the cornea; 2d, from the 
foremost or convex surface of the capsule of the 
lens; and 3d, from the hindmost or concave sur- 
face of this capsule. The image from this last is 
inverted, and that from the front of the capsule 
is in the middle of the three. The attention of 
the person whose eye is observed being directed 
to a distant point, if it be suddenly changed to a 
near one, in the same straight line with the first, 
so that no motion of the globe of the eye will be 
necessary, the central image will change its size, 


the first case that, in consequence of the too great | becoming smaller, showing that the reflecting sur- 


convexity of the cornea and crystalline lens, one 
or both, the focus is formed in front of the retina, 
while in the second the rays of light are concen- 
trated behind the retina, because the convexit 

of the parts just mentioned is too small. The 


iface has become more convex, and at the same 
time will change its place to one side, showing 
that the front of the lens has moved forward. 
The first and third images undergo little or no 
change. It is the loss of this power of changing 


correction of these imperfections by the use of|the form of the lens, a power necessary to the 


concave glasses in the first instance, and of convex 
ones in the second, seemed to be all that was 
needed to show that the explanation was true. It 
certainly had the merit of meeting the facts, and 
so has been almost universally accepted by physi- 
ologists, and has found its way into every text- 
book touching upon the optical structure of the 
eye. That these conditions, if they existed, would 
peeeres the effects indicated, no one will doubt; 

ut it should not be lost sight of that the alleged 
conditions of the cornea and lens were never satis- 
factorily shown to be attendants of the two abnor- 
mal states of the eye of which we are speaking. 
Recent investigations have proved that both near 


distinct vision of near objects, that chiefly gives 
irise to lung-sightedness in persons growing old. 
The inability to accommodate, according to Don- 
ders, depends upon the lens becoming harder, and 
therefore less compressive, and so offering greater 
resistance to the ciliary muscle, the chief agent 
in producing the compression required. 

When directed to distant objects the accommo- 
dating power is at rest, so that the sense of effort 
is wholly absent. Most persons are, however, 
conscious of a distinct effort, and those who are 
becoming long-sighted, painfully so, when the 
eye is directed to a near object. It is commonly 
believed that near-sighted persons as they grow 











old acquire the power of seeing objects at ordinary 
distances, because their too convex refracting 
media become flattened with advancing age. Thig 
may and does happen to a slight degree in a few, 
but nut in the majority of cases. For the mogt 
part, near-sighted persons as they grow old find 
that the near point of distinct vision reced 
while the far point undergoes but little change, 
This is an important fact in opposition to the 
theory of flattening heretofore so generally ag. 
cepted, and is fully explained by the loss of the 
power of accommodation.— Nation. 


—_——»- eo 


For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 9, 
RICHARD JORDAN (CONCLUDED.) 


Richard Jordan now passed through closely 
proviog baptisms, and fiery trials, which are ever 
appointed for acceptable men, agreeably to the 
declaratiou, “Gold is tried in the fire, and ae. 
ceptable men in the furnace of adversity.” And, 
‘© In the way of thy judgments, O Lord, have we 
waited for thee,” &. Like Job, he abhorred 
himself, and repented in dust and ashes. Re 
minding of the language of an ancient worthy :— 
‘“‘T was made a christian through a day of venge. 
ance, and of burning as an oven ; and the haughti- 
ness and pride of man in me was laid low.” But 
as he patiently endured the turning and overturn. 
ing of the Lord’s holy hand upon him, and bowed 
in humility and contrition of soul before Him, he 
was brought up from the depth of this Jordan 
with precious wemorials to the Holy Name. 
Causing the grateful tribute: “Adored be the 
ever blessed Redeenier, I was brought so near to 
Him, as to cast myself down at his feet, and the 
language of my heart was, Lord, if I perish, let 
me perish here; let me go no farther away from 
thee. For some time this was mostly my cry, until 
at length I felt a little secret hope that 1 should 
yet obtain mercy ; and I said in my heart, O Lord, 
if thou'wilt pardon and deliver me I will serve thee, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou art pleased to 
lead me ; and will do whatsoever thou commandest 
me, if thou wilt be pleased to be with me and show 
me the way in which thou wouldst have me to go, 
and what thou wouldst have me to do, even al- 
though it be to tell what great things thou hast 
done for my soul. After a time, it seemed as 
though my cries were heard, and the conditions 
accepted, and I soon began to think that I should 
be called to publish the glad-tidings of the gos- 
pel; the prospect of which became very awful to 
me, for I thought myself too vile a creature and 
in no way qualified for such an undertaking. 
Then I concluded I would endeavor to be as good 
as I could, without attempting this awful work, 
for I was afraid of it, lest if I should undertake 
it, I might again slide into some weakness, if not 
wickedness, and become the subject of contempt 
and ridicule, and so the last state be worse than 
the first. 

“Thus I reasoned away several years, some- 
times in hope I should get along in this way, 
then again almost in despair, and in great fear of 
falling quite back again ; for I did not always re- 
sist temptation to sin, and so at times brought 
upon myself great trouble and distress ; though I 
may remark with thankfulness that I never, 10 
apy part of my life, lost my reputation amongst 
men, and in this respect perhaps stood as fair a8 
most of my age and experience in the world. 
But, ah me, I have seen that it is possible to 
fulfil all those duties which relate to civil society, 
and are due to our neighbours, while those which 
we owe to our Creator are almost, if not altogether 
neglected. Much of my iniquity and transgres- 
sion was now of this kind, and I was often si0- 
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ping and repenting, repenting and sinning again.| or semi-African descent for social and intellectual 
Oh, merciful God! long-suffering and long-forbear-| elevation, can only be measured by their opportu- 
ing! how hast thou followed me, and often brought! nities. I have made the acquaintance in this in- 
my covenant with thee into remembrance, and | significant town (Jacmel) of a merchant who, as 
like an indulgent Father, showing me at times,| far as colour goes, is entirely, or almost entirely, 
in part, the blessed, hidden recompense of reward. ‘of African origin, who in manners and conversa- 
Sometimes [ had precious openings in meetings,| tion might ornament any drawing-room in Liver- 
insomuch that at length I thought I would yield, | pool or London. This man talks French and 
and at one time in particular, it was so clear and) English not sensibly and grammatically only, but 
powerful that I laid my hand on my knee in order} with the accent and ease of a perfect gentleman. 
to rise, but being fearful, I thought I would try| He has travelled, and observed, and fead much |! 
it a little longer, until at leugth the opening! during a life at least as long as that of his coun- | 
gradually disappeared, and was quite withdrawn try; and, prepared as I was, and as I suppoge all | 
from me. But like the fruitless fig tree I was| Englishmen are, to acknowledge the capacity of | 
mercifully spared for several years longer, with-\the African races for improvement, I own that it) 
out being wholly forsaken, and cut down; some-' has been a surprise to me to find not from this 
times unstable as water, and then again experi-| instance only, but from many instances both here 
encing a little more stability.” * . * |and at Port-au-Prince, that they have already ad- 

Subsequently he thus alludes to his state :—| vanced so far. Both among the merchants of the | 
“Although I had to lay my hands to hard labour,| towns, and the peasant freeholders who form the| 
yet I felt a peaceful conscience in the course [| great majority of the country districts, and are| 
had taken (declining to accept of, or use slaves,)' evidently the backbone of the nation, there is re- | 
and thus I got on pretty quietly for a time,-espe-| marked in the Haytiens, in comparison with the| 
cially as I had become an advocate for the op-|other creoles of the West Indies, a graver and 
pressed black people, and many Friends were now| more dignified personal bearing, tore refined| 
setting them at liberty. But still when weighed! features, and more agreeable manners. And is 
in the balance, I was found wanting; and was| not this what we naturally expect to find? The} 
brought to see and fully believe, that notwith-| Haytiens have been longer free than the others. 
standing God approves of every act of moral|They have been free nearly twice as long as the| 
righteousness, benevolence and justice, yet he re-| Jamaica negroes, for example, and, what is still 
quires the heart to be devoted to Him ; and, while| more important, they freed themselves. Since} 
this is wanting, our hope of salvation can never} emancipation they have not been overshadowed 
be permanent ; there is still something wanting] by the presence of a caste of whites their superiors 
that cannot be numbered; the mind is left in un-|in civilization and their former owners and mas- 
settlement and not established on that foundation! ters.” 
which is immoveable, and against which all storms} No white man, whatever may be his ngtion- | 
and tempests beat in vain.” | ality, is permitted to land on the Haytien territory 

Giving up to the exercise of the ministry to with the title of master or proprietor, nor is he| 
which he believed himself called, he grew in his! able to acquire there either real estate or the rights 
gift; and became a powerful advocate for that/of a Haytien. ‘Hayti does not deny the equal | 
ever glorious cause which is dignified with im-| brotherhood of man, but her bitter experience of | 
mortality and crowned with eternal life. A|the white race, and her well-founded apprehension 
familiar little Poem thus alludes to this faithful] of the designs of a neighbouring slaveholding re- 
servant of his Lord, viz: public, warned her to protect herself against 
possible invasion and re-enslavement.” 

About fifty years have elapsed since Stephen | 
Grellet paid a religious visit to the island of| 
Hayti. Even at that early period, when a large 
portion of the inhabitants must have consisted of 
those who were once slaves, what S. G. observed | 
of their character and disposition impressed him | 
in some respects most favorably. In one place| 
he remarks: “I frequently marvel in beholding 








“Slow as a traveller winds o’er miry ways, 
Whose prudent care his onward course delays, 
So Richard Jordan preached ; at first each word 
Came slowly forth, nor life nor feeling stirred ; 
But soon, the channel cleared, the rippling flow, 
In freer volume swifter currents show; 

Bolder and higher then it gathers force, 

A mountain torrent rushing down its course ; 
So did he minister in life’s mid-day, 

A Boanerges thundering on his way !” 


me 


Torpidity of Animals. 

They who are accustomed to witness merely, 
the state of torpor into which many animals 
both warm and cold-blooded, enter during the 
winter months of our northern latitudes, are 
hardly prepared for the fact that within the 
tropics a large number of other animals fall 
into an analogous condition through the heat 
and drought. We have the authority of Hum- 
boldt, supported by many observers, for the 
fact that in Venezuela and in the region of the 
Orinoco, ‘ both land_and water turtles, the colos- 
sal boas, and many of the smaller species of ser- 
pents, lie torpid and motionless in the hardened 
ground throughout the hot and dry season.” The 
[Indians often seek them in their retreats, as arti- 
cles of food, and Humboldt mentions that, on one 
occasion, a party in camp were astonished by a 
crocodile’s breaking up his summer quarters in 
the enclosure where they were sleeping, and where 
the reptile had lain buried since the disappear- 
ance of the waters. We have ourselves seen the 
workmen in Guiana, while digging trenches in a 
garden for planting vegetables, throw out several 
specimens of a species of eel ( Synbranchus,) which 
had buried themselves, as is their habit, when the 
dry season approached, and which, after an im- 
prisenment of two or three months, would have 
found their way out again with the return of the 
Talny season. 

The ‘‘ mud fish” (Lepidosiren) of the Gambia 
is one of the most remarkable animals which pass 
into a “summer sleep.” Their habits in this re- 
spect have been long known, and Prof. Owen has 
described the peculiar structure of their respira- 
tory organs, which enables them, though fishes, 
to breathe air, when water is no longer accessible, 
during the period of their confinement. M. Au- 
guste Dumeril has recently communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences some interesting observa- 
tions made by himself on some of these animals 
at the Jardin des Plantes. Balls of perfectly dry 
clay containing “ mud fishes” were placed in a 
tank and water slowly added, so as in some degree 
to imitate the gradual moistening of the earth by 
the rain. In due time three of the fishes broke 
open their coverings and escaped. After they 
came out they were fed with worms, were well 
nourished, and grew. M. Dumeril has had the 
good fortune to witness, for the first time in Eu- 
rope, the process of going into “‘ summer quar- 
ters.”’ The two survivors began to show signs of 
preparation for their long sleep by secreting from 





how among these descendants of Africa, who have | 

The People of Hayti. had so few advantages compared to many of the 
_ Henry Yates Thompson, a liberal minded and! Europeans, the Gospel stream does flow ; and the| 
intelligent Englishman, who recently visited the| word preached appears to have an entrance ; they| 
island of Hayti, has communicated to the London| receive it in the simplicity of their hearts, and | 
Daily News some of the results of his observa-|in the love of it. I may also bear testimony to| 
tions on the inhabitants. The “ Nation’ remarks/their general good conduct and honesty. One 
“They are valuable as the opinions of a man of} may travel among them with the greatest security. 
candor, intelligence and good sense, who has|I have heard that very frequently large sums of 
gained a standard of comparison and judgment by| money are sent over these mountains from one 
considerable travel in various countries,” and/|sea-port to another, and no attempt at robbery has) 





the general surface of their bodies a large quan- 
tity of thick and viscid mucus, and soon after by 
burying themselves in the soft mud at the bottom 
of the tank. The water was then drawn off to 
the level of the mud and this allowed slowly to 
dry. In the course of time the mud became hard 
and cracked and the moisture disappeared, leaving 
them in their dry case of earth. 

After about seventy days they were exhumed 
alive, each surrounded by a sort of cocoon formed 
of the hardened mucus secreted by their skin, and 


makes some extracts which we subjoin : {been known. Very lately a man had six horses \serving as a protection against the too great evapo- 


“No thoughtful man,” he says, “ regards this 
country in any spirit of flippancy or jest. It is|had become so worn, that when the driver dis- 
to be looked on rather as the test experiment of| covered it, it was nearly empty. On his going 
manhood and capacity of the African freedmen;| back he found the dollars scattered on the road 
containing the knot of a question which is as| for some miles, and people collecting them. They 
broad as humanity itself, and which, after a cen-|immediately gave him what they had picked up, 
tury’s discussion by tongue, pen and sword,|and assisted in finding more. When the driver 
throughout Europe and America, has lately! sat down to count, he found that only about ten 
shaken, and still shakes to its deep foundations,| were missing; and then these men went further 
one of the strongest governments in the world.|on in search, and at Jength brought him back 
For I defy any man to see even a little of the| every single dollar! We might look in vain for 





loaded with sacks of dollars, and one of the sacks |ration of moisture from the surface of their bodies. 


As they entered the mud they left behind them 
a tubular trail of mucus, which formed a commu- 
nication between the sack enclosing the fish and 
\the outer air. During the greater portion of the 
period of their retirement no water can reach 
\their gills; their swim-bladders, however, receive 
blood diverted by a special arrangement from the 
igills and thus act like true lungs, which they in 
‘fact are. Thus we have a fish which is a water- 
‘breather at one period of the year, and an air- 





eading Haytiens without being driven to the|so much honesty among many of our white peo- 
opinion that the capacity of freedmen of African! ple.” 





breather at another. In this last respect they 
make a close approach to the class of reptiles with 
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which they have sometimes, though on insuffi- 
cient grounds, been identified.— Nation. 


For “The Friend.’”’ 
TO THE DEWDROP. 


Spirit of beauty ! that with radiant beam, 
Hangest a pendant on yon blade of grass, 

My heart rejoices in thy silvery gleam, 

And wafts its homage to thee as I pass; 
Frailest yet purest of the works that teem 

The wide world over in one living mass. 
Works that speak ever in the praise of Him, 
Beside whose glory, noonday’s glure were dim. 


Not when the light of day was over earth, 

Began thy brilliant brief existence here; 

Nor yet did night of clouds behold thy birth, 

Nor wild winds chant their mournful dirges near, 
Thou jovest not e’en the echoing gales of mirth, 
That sweep too rudely in their mad career,; 
Rousing the forest with their merry wiles, 

And sounding anthems down its grand old aisles. 


But when soft airs are whisp’ring through the leaves, 
And twilight shadows deepen into night, 

Thou springest into being, and thy bosom heaves, 
Beneath the glimmer of the pale moonlight; 

Or stars alone their myriad beams may weave, 

And send from their far off majestic height 

To gladden thy still dawning; and to see 

Their bright forms faintly imaged back in thee. 


How nature glows, revived beneath thy power, 

Silent awak’ner of its drooping life, 

How like to this, the love of God to our 

Faint, weary spirits in this mortal strife ; 

When languid with the “heat and burden” of the hour, 
Like thy cool drops, with balmy freshness rife, 

It steals into the heart, with magic beam, 

Transforms earth’s garden to an Eden dream. 


And like to thee, the “ still small voice” within, 
Which chooses not the hour of passion’s sway, 
When souls are revelling in guilt and sin, 

To breathe its gentle warning : when the day 
Of tumult has subsided, und the din 

Gives place unto night’s calm reflecting ray; 
That spirit voice may oft distinct be heard 
Whisp’ring the mandate of God’s holy word. 


But as I gaze thy brilliancy has fled, 
A swift dissolving and thou art no more: 
Perchance in some light cloud o’er heaven spread 


Or, if I saw a weary length 
Of road that I must wend, 

Fainting, I’d think, “ My feeble powers 
Will fail me ere the end.” 


And so I do not wish to see 
My journey, or its length ; 

Assured that, through my Father’s love, 
Each step will bring its strength. 


Thus step by step I onward go, 
Not looking far before ; 
Trusting that I shall always have 
Light for just,‘‘ one step more.” 
—Christian Treasury. 


History and Mystery.—As to the degree of 
darkness in which these ages were really involved, 
land as to the mode and degree in which it affected 
those who lived in them, I must express my belief 
that it has been a good deal exaggerated. There 
is no doubt that those, who lived in what are gen- 
erally called the “ middle” or “ dark” ages, knew 
|nothing of many things which are familiar to us, 
and which we deem essential to our comfort, and 
almost to our existenve ; but still 1 doubt whether, 
even in this point of view, they were so entirely 
dark as some would have us suppose. I dare say 
|you have observed that, in a certain state of twi- 
light, as soon as you have lighted only a taper in 
your chamber, it seems quite dark out of doors. 
Yet, perhaps, you have only just come into the 
house out of that which, if not broad day-light, 
was nevertheless such good serviceable twilight 
as that, while you were in it, you never once 
thought of darkness or of losing your way, or not 
being able to see what you were about; yet, I say, 
as soon as you lighted, were it only a rush-light, 
in your chamber, all the look-out was darkness. 
Were you ever so misled as to open the window, 





nay, even to condole with triumph over those in- 
jevitable consequences of their wandering in pitch- 
darkness ? 
did happen, I feel quite confident that, if from 


and tell the people in the road that they would| 
certainly lose their way, or break their shins— 


I very much doubt it; but, if it ever| 


writes, ‘“‘in his wisdom, designed to bring me 
into public view in a line directly opposite to 
worldly wisdom, pleasure or honour ; and when he 
was pleased more fully to open to my understand. 
ing his great and glorious work of renovation of 
spirit, 1 saw that I must desist from these publi- 
cations and studies, and pursue the one necessa 
business, viz: working out the salvation of my 
immortal soul ; and I esteem it a great mercy that 
I readily attended to this intimation. However 
lawful it may be, in proper seasons, to look into 
the works of nature and become acquainted with 
the history of former or present times, my atten. 
tion was now powerfully attracted to higher sub. 
jects; and had I pursued these lower things [ 
might have become as a ‘ vessel marred upon the 
wheel.’ This is alas! the case with many who 
have been divinely visited, but who, not deeply 
und steadily attending to the instructions of pure 
wisdom, but seeking to be wise and learned, in 
matters which merely relate to this present state, 
have not advanced in the simplicity of divine 
knowledge ; and although it has remained obvious 
that the Lord’s hand has mercifully been turned 
upon them to form them for his service, they 
have not grown up to that degree of usefulness in 
Christ’s church, whereto they might have attained 
had they passively abode the turning of his pre- 
paring hand. Were the sons and daughters of 
our religious Society, who are favoured with good 
natural understandings, clothed with heavenly 
wisdom, they would become and appear truly 
great, in the dignified simplicity and huwility of 
the service of the King of kings. Human know- 
ledge and acquirements too often puff up the 
winds of youth ; and indeed some of them of more 
advanced age pride themselves therein, when, as 
examples to the rising generation, they should be 
clothed with humility.” 

ln her 17th year her mother placed her ata 
boarding school in London, where she formed an 
intimacy with two of her fellow boarders. “ As 
neither of them,” says she, ‘‘ were much under 


‘being at a loss for an exordium, or for any other| 
reason, you had been obliged to wait with your) 
head out of the window until your eyes had re-| 
covered from the glare of your own little candle, | 
you would have seen that there was really some| 


the influence of religion, I did not profit by their 
conversation in the most essential respect. But 
after 1 had been a few months in the school, I 
was favored with a renewed visitation of divine 
love, and grew uneasy with my situation. Home 


We yet may see thee softly sailing o’er. 
So joys depurted, hopes forever dead, 
Oft change to higher, holier than before ; 
And all through life, below, around, above, 
We mark the o’er-shad’wings of Boundless Love. 
8S. Y. D. 
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ONE STEP MORE. 
What though before me it is dark, 
Too dark for one to see? 
I ask but light for one step more; 
Tis quite enough for me. 


Selected. 


Each little humble step I take, 
The gloom clears from the next; 

So, though ’tis very dark beyond, 
I never am perplexed. 


And if sometimes the mist hangs close— 
So close, I fear to stray, 

Patient I wait a little while, 
And soon it clears away. 


I would not see my further path, 
For mercy veils it so; 

My present steps might harder be 
Did I the future know. 


It may be that my path is rough, 
Thorny and hard and steep; 

And knowing this my strength might fail, 
Through fear and terror deep. 


It may be that it winds along 
A smooth and flowery way; 
But, seeing this, I might despise 
The journey of to-day. 


Perhaps my path is very short, 
My journey nearly done; 

And I might tremble at the thought 
Of ending it so soon. 





—and you would have held your tongue and 
drawn in your head, rather pleased that you had 
not exposed yourself— Maitland: The Dark 








Ages. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No. 27. 
CATHARINE PHILLIPS (LATE PAYTON.) 


Catharine Payton, the bosom friend of Mary 





Peisley, and her faithful fellow labourer in the 
gospel, was the junior of the two by ten years. | 
She came forth in the ministry in the 22d year of| 
her age, and her life for more than twenty years| 
from that time, was almost entirely given to visit-| 
ing the churches. She was born at Dudley, in| 
Worcestershire, and was blessed with religivus| 
parents who carefully trained her in the path in 
which she should walk. Endowed with an ex-| 
cellent understanding and a cheerful lively tem- 
per, she was allured from the simplicity in which 
she had been brought up; and at the house of a 
near relation, who was a gay man of the world, 
she had free access to plays and romances which 
she read with avidity. She became a proficient 
in literature, and her talent for conversation ren- 
dered her conspicuous. ‘“ But the Lord,” she 





light abroad—you would have begun to distin-| became desirable, although 1 knew it to bea 
guish houses and highways, and sober people| 
going about their business in a way which showed | 
|that they could see enough for common purposes 


house of affliction ; and on wy intimating it to my 
dear mother, my brother James fetched me there. 
* * * But now the day was coming wherein the 
righteous judgments of the Almighty were mani- 
fested against all that was high, and opposite to 
his pure spirit; in which’ my wanderings from 
Him the Shepherd of Isracl, were brought to my 
rewembrance, and my sips set in order before me; 
which wrought great humiliation and brokenness 
of heart, with strong cries to Him, that he would 
graciously pass by my transgressions and receive 
we into covenant with himself. * * * I was now 
brought into my own heart, which, by reason of 
the irregularity of its passions and inclinations, 
might well be compared to an uncultivated wilder- 
ness ; through which I must travel and wherein I 
must receive the law for the ordering of my out- 
ward conduct. Qh! the seasons of hunger and 
thirst, the tossings and perplexities, the ‘ thuoder- 
ings, lightnings and tempests,’ which seemed to 
threaten destruction, which I had to pass through 


jin that day, are to be held in everlasting remem- 


brance; with thanksgiving to that Divine band 
which preserved me from being so far dismayed 
at them, as to look back with a desire to return 
to that country, or state from which I happily es- 
caped. ‘The adversary here transformed hiwself 
as into an angel of light, and under the specious 
appearance of righteousness, represented the way 
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go straight, that it was impossible to walk therein 
and act as a rational being; thereby endeavour- 
jng to discourage me, or prevent my attaining to 
the true gospel liberty, in the use of the creatures 
and the course of my conduct. Indeed in this 
season of deep distress, both the ‘earth and 
heavens were shaken ;’ some of those religious 
principles, which I had received by education, 
were called in question ; and I was left without any 
foundation of certainty respecting them ; nor could 
attain to it by the testimony of others, or the 
writings of such as had vindicated them to the 
world; being to receive my convincement of them, 
fiom the deep ground of divive revelation. All 
which I have seen was necessary to fit me for the 
service which was appointed me ; that the founda- 


tion of my faith might be laid in certainty, and. 


that I might be able to testify with boldness, that 
I had experienced what I asserted to be the truth ; 
and be also suitably qualified to sympathize with 
and minister to such as were in the like states. 
I saw early for what station I was designed in 
Christ’s church. This manifestation of the di- 
vine will, my soul received with a good degree of 
resignation ; nevertheless, until the Lord’s time 
for putting me forth to service was come, I was 
frequently assaulted with fears, lest it should be 
required of me at such time and in such manner 
as would be doubly hard to flesh and blood; and 
the adversary was very busy with his presenta- 
tions, intending thereby, either to dispirit my 
mind from pursuing its proper duty, or, by hurry- 
ing me into what had the appearance thereof to 
bring me into confusion. But in all these voices 
of the stranger there was a want of that certainty 
which I had concluded should attend such a dis- 
covery of the divine will, and which I was hap- 
pily led to look for ; and I was at length strength- 
ened to covenant with the Almighty, that when- 
ever the evidence was clear and strong, I would 


‘ submit thereto.” 


Catharine Payton waited quietly to discern the 
putting forth of the Lord’s hand, in a state of 
earnest praycr, that she might not be suffered to 
move before the proper time, and her prayer was 
heard and answered. ‘1 continued to minister,” 


quarter where there were none near who were|fessors of faith in him; as well as from all the 
capable of giving me much assistance or wise|fragments of the legal dispensation, which with 
counsel, not having trodden in the same steps.|its ordinances and ceremonies were appointed to 
I sometimes thought my case was hidden from | pass away, when his pure spiritual dispensation of 
some of the Lord’s servants, who were concerned | grace and truth should be introduced and estab- 
to visit his heritage; or else, that they were re-|lished. He stripped us of that fragment of super- 
strained in part from ministering to it; and my|stition, wherewith the nominal christian church 
tongue was wuch sealed in silence and my exer-| was, and yet is, in degree clothed. He abolished 
cises were incommuyicable. All this I saw to be/the false faiths and false trusts whereon many had 
of excellent use, as the contrary might have led | depended ; and he clothed us with that true faith 
to a dependence upon the servants, which ever|which overcometh the world, and is productive 
brings weakness; or have been productive of con-|of fruits meet for his holy kingdom. And will 
fusion, through my imparting my case to such as|he suffer us to become extinct as a peculiar family 
were not skilful to minister to it, and who never-|to himself? Nay, verily. Although many of us 
theless might have advised therein. I have seen|are as ‘ degenerate plants of a strange vine unto 
it to be profitable and necessary for such as are in| Him ;’ he will return and visit them, and some of 
a state of infancy in religion, to dwell-with their| these will be ingrafted into him ; and others will 
exercises ; leaning simply on that Arm, which|be brought from far, to see an inheritance amongst 
alone is able to carry them through; and untilthe;them; and the Most High will acknowledge 
mind has acquired a depth of judgment to dis-|them, as ‘the branches of his planting, the work 
tinguish clearly who is on the Lord’s side, to be|of his hands, in whom he will be glorified.’ ” 
very cautious to whom they communicate thew ; ; 
lest they be wounded by discovering those, whom| The New Explosive Substance, Nitro-Glyce- 
they have chosen for their friends, to be enemies|rine.—A writer in a recent number of the Paris 
to the cross of Christ.” Galignani Messenger gives the following account 
Catharine Payton’s journal of her visit to this|of the discovery and use of the new compound, 
continent, is in greater detail than that of Mary|which of late has proved so destructive of human 
Peisley, and we learn from it many particulars of | life. 
their travels which are not given in the briefer} ‘Glycerine, as we all know, is the sweet prin- 
jnotes of the latter. After her return home shejciple of oil, and is extensively used for purposes 
was for many years almost constantly engaged in jof the toilet, but it has now received an applica- 
visiting the meetings of Friends in Great Britain, | tion of rather an unexpected nature. In 1847 a 
Ireland, or the continent. In 1772 she was mar-|pupil of M. Pelouze’s, M. Sobrero, discovered 
\ried to William Phillips, of Cornwall, between |that glycerine, when treated with nitric acid, was 
| whoe and herself there had been a true friend-| converted into a highly explosive substance, which 
ship for 23 years, and with whom she lived in|he called nitro-glycerine. Itis oily, heavier than 
lelose and endeared union for 13 years. She sur-|water, soluble in alcohol and ether, ard acts so 
|vived her busband 12 years, and died in 1794, at| powerfully on the nervous system that a single 
jthe age of 68. The memoir which she left of her|drop placed on the top of the tongue will cause a 
life, valuable and interesting as it is, owes its chief| violent headache, which will last for several hours. 
interest to us of the present day, to its cluse and | This liquid seems to have been almost forgotten 
searching remarks on the nature of the ministerial | by chemists, and it is only now that M. Nable, a 
‘service, and to the vivid picture which it gives of |Swedish engineer, has succeeded in applying it to 
the trials and labours of those coucerned in re-|a very important branch of his art—namely, blast- 
| building the waste places of Zion. ing. From a paper addressed by him to the 
“‘ May the spirit of the departed Elijahs,’”’ she | Academy of Sciences, we learn that the chief ad- 














she writes, ‘‘as the Lord was pleased to give me/| writes in 1779, “so rest upon some of the present) vantage which this substance, composed of one 
ability, in great brokenness of heart, and for a| generation, that they may go forth in the same | part glycerine and three parts of nitric acid, pos- 
time but in a few words; for great fear was upon ispirit aud power in which they acted ; and become 


my spirit lest I should minister in the wisdom of 
the creature, which evgr brings death and begets 
its like. In a sense of this danger, strong were 
my cries to the Almighty, that what I handed 
forth to the people might be unmixed, let it ap- 
pear ever so simple or despicable in the view of 
the worldly wise and learned. And as I continued 
to move in fear and trembling, the Lord was with 
me, and enlarged my understanding and increased 
my service in the openings of Truth: at which 
his people rejuiced, and in obedience to his re- 
quirings I felt sweet peace. Yet was my spirit 
frequently in heaviness, being humbled with many 
deep exercises, which I found profitable to estab- 
lish it in righteousness, although painful to na- 
ture. I leave it as an observatiun, that I have 
seldom, if ever, seen any stand, and arrive to any 


considerable degree of usefulness in the church, |clension there is amongst us as a religious Society, | 


Whose foundation has not been deeply laid in 
afflictions and exercises ; whereby they are cruci- 
fied with Christ, and shall therefore rise with him 
to glory and honour, in the present as well as in 
a future state. But in all my afflictions and deep 
baptisms, the Shepherd of Israel was with me, 
and preserved and supported my spirit, to the 
honour of his own name, to whom alone I could 
attribute the praise. For in those allotted days 
and years of tribulation, very little instrumental 
help was afforded me; my lot being cast in a 


sesses, is that it requires a much smaller hole or 
instrumental to turn the hearts of the disobedient|chamber than gunpowder does, the strength of 
to the wisdom of the just. A truly living, bap-|the latter being scarcely one-tenth of the former. 
\tizing ministry is much wanted among us; but) Hence the miner’s work, which, according to the 
lexcept the Lord in merey favour us with such a/hardness of the rock, represents some five to 
ministry, silence in our solemn meetings is far|twenty times the power of the gunpowder used, 
|preferable. Alas! few, very few indeed, of the|is so short that the cost of blasting is often reduc- 
|present warriors appear to be thoroughly ac |ed by fifty per cent. The process is very easy. 
\coutred for the battle of the day. Some are essay-|If the chamber of the mine presents fissures, it 
ing to go forth as in Saul’s armour, the wisdom | must be lined with clay to make it water-tight ; 
of men, decorated with literature ; but it will not/this done, the nitro-glycerine is poured in, the 
do the Lord’s work. Weapons despised by the} water after it, which, being the lighter liquid, re- 
'worldy wise are far wore efficacious ; and although| mains at the top. A slow-match, with a well 
ithe users of them may be despised also, they are| charged percussion cap at one end, is then intro- 
chosen to confound the human wisdom of such,|duced into the nytro-glycerine. The mine may 
and if they keep within the bounds of his appoint-| then be sprung by lighting the match, there be- 
went, will glorify his name.” “I am sorrowfully|ing no need of tamping. On the 7th of June 
sensible,” writes she in 1793, “of the great de-|last three experiments were made with this new 
compound in the open part of the tin mines of 
from primitive purity and love to God ; neverthe-| Altenburg, in Saxony. In one of these a cham- 
less the principle of light and life we profess, is|ber thirty-four millimetres in diameter was made 
unchangeably the same; and there are yet with! perpendicularly in a dolomitic rock sixty-feet in 
us, who moving under its influence, rejoice in the length, and at a distance of fourteen feet from its 
manifestation thereof to their souls.” lextremity, which was vertical. At a depth of 

She expresses her belief on another occasion, eight feet a vault filled with clay was found, in 
that “‘ our holy captain, Christ Jesus, had raised | consequence of which the bottom of the hole was 
us up to be a people that should bear an uniform |tamped, having a depth of seven feet. One litre 
testimony to his pure everlasting truth. He!and a half of nitro-glycerine was then poured in; 
cleansed us frow all the chaff and dross, which |it occupied five feet; a match and a stopper were 
under a religious show, remained among the pro-|then applied, as stated, and the mine sprung. The 
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effect was so enormous as to produce one fissure 
fifty feet in length, and another twenty feet.” 


pccbaieniingear- 
Farm Life in Japan 

A Kanagawa correspondent of the 7'ribune fur- 
nishes an interesting description of rural life and 
husbandry in Japan, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract : 

The New Year holidays well over, the spring 
work fairly begins. This is first, the stirring of 
the earth among the fall-grown crops, which is 
done with a mattock of long narrow blade, and 
which tool is to the Japanese, hoe, spade and rake 
combined. The crops are all sown in drills, there 
is no exception—a broadcast sowing I have never 
seen. ‘Ihe hoeing and weeding is, therefore, ea- 
sily performed, and in the first hoeing the earth 
is drawn up freshly about the roots, no matter 
what the crops may be. Simultaneously with this 
cultivation is the application of manures, which, 
with very slight exceptions, are applied in a li- 
quid state to the growing crop. This is univer- 
sal on all the dry upland crops; the wet rice fields 
are treated differently, as I shall mention hereaf- 
ter. The farmer is very busy with this work in 
the months of February, March, and in the early 
part of April, going between the drills with buck- 
et in one hand and wooden dipper in the other. 
Ashes, which are largely employed, are mixed 
with other manures, and applied in the same 
manner. Where other manures are difficult to 
be obtained, sea-weed is employed, having been 
thrown up in large heaps to decay, till even this 
can be put into a semi-liquid portable form. 

The warm sun and frequent rains of spring 
bring on the crops apace, and the first cultivation 
and manuring is not over before weeding follows. 
In this light work the whole household assists, 
wife and children, and most thoroughly it is done. 
Owing to the comparatively small use of animal 
manures the weeding is not laborious, and it is a 
pleasure to see how clean of weeds or strange 
grasses every cultivated field is kept. The whole 
cultivated surface is laid off into patches of irreg- 
ular size and shape, according to the conforma- 
tion of the ground, and between these patches 
and dividing them, are narrow edgings of turf ; 
while threading and interlacing the field in every 


direction are turf-bordered paths wide enough for| 


men and horses to freely pass. The turf in all 
these borders and edgings is kept closely pared to 
check the growth and spread of noxious weeds 
Were our own farmers as persistent in this work, 
we should soon have done with Canada thistles ; 
perhaps they will be when America becomes as 
thickly populated as Japan, labor becomes as 
cheap, and our agricuiture becomes, as it is here, 
a general system of horticulture. 


The manner in which these fields are laid out’ 


gives to the landscape one of its chief cliarms. 
Here laid out in small and regular squares, there 
in a sewi circular sweep along the bend of a hill 
or stream, again in ovals, triangles, or gourd-shap- 
ed patches as the natural inequality of the surface 


‘ indicates, rising one above the other, or inclining} 
with easy slope towards each other, and every-| 


where a uniform level surface is offered, the drills 
are presented-to theeye at varying angles to each 
other, so as to break up the uniformity, and thus, 


with the farmer’s plodding work, a love of order 
and a presence of taste is ever wanifest, and the/open burner. 


ordinary laborer becomes an ornameutal landscape | 


gardener. 

The effect of such training is everywhere seen 
in the universal ‘‘ handiness” of the Japanese la- 
borer—in his skilful management of a few simple 
materials wherewith to adorn his house or his cot- 
tage yard. Slovenly and poor enough as so many 


| racter. 





of their farm houses seem to the passer by, yet 
there will nearly always be found, on a closer in- 
spection, some indication of a love of the beauti- 
ful and ornamental. 

In some one nook and corner, more commonly 
in the rear of the house, may be found a border 
of flowering shrubs and plants—at least thus much 
—and from this it may be extended toa complete 
garden and landscape in miniature, or situated as 
many of these cottagers are; under the hill-side, 
there will be the cool, dropping spring, trickling 
over a wossy bank, the artificial grot, the pile of 
rock-work curtained with ferns, or overrun with 
creepers, from whose interstices spring the dwarf 
azaleas and ornamental grasses; there are tasty 
lattices of bamboo, screens of ceilings of braided 
bark or wood shavings, that inclose a summer 
apartment, before whose entrance the wisteria 
swings its purple clusters, and in whose recesses 
creep the odors of lilies which fringe the pool 
without. 

These effects all lie within the compass of the 
ready taste and practised hand of nearly every 
peasant you meet; they are not rarities, but com- 
mon, every-day belongings to many a cottage 
whose smoky timbers, blackened thatch and un- 
tidy inmates, as seen from the way-side, give no 
tokens of the love of order and appreciation of the 
simple beauties of nature which are fostered un- 
der its roof.—Late Puper. 

eciaiidbamcegics 

Bad Books.—Beware of bad books. They are 
traitors in the houschold. They are “ the enemy”’ 
who snatches away the wheat, and sows tares in 
its stead. They are poisoned sweets, destroying 
the healthy appetite. They have the semblance 
of knowledye, but not the reality. They are blind 
guides that lead to the ditch. 

Are we known by the company we keep? Our 
books are our company. In reading the works of 
an author, our minds come in direct contact with 
his mind. For good or for evil, we are under his 
most direct influence. It has been well said, that 
we reflect the colour of the rock upon which we 
lean; and it is so. When Moses came down 
from the mount after talking with God, how his 
face shone. 

Be jealous, then, of. the books you read. Weigh 
them in the balances of the sanctuary, and if 
found wanting, discard them from a place in your 
libraries, homes and hearts. 

A clergyman of New York once visited a State 


| prison, where a young man who had thrown away 


many advantages, was confined for the crime of 
murder, and was there awaiting his trial. His 
shelves were lined with books. What kind of 
books were they? Bibles, tracts, histories, works 
of science, and true taste? No; corrupt novels, 
licentivus poetry, revealed the rock which had 
imparted its colour to the criminal’s life and cha- 
Let the young avoid bad books as they 
would bad men and bad women.— Presbyterian. 
denieicngiibabstioas 

Electricity in a Cotton Mill.—It is a general 
truth that f.iction developes electricity, and most 
workmen know that a machine belt at high speed 


|by its friction with the air is highly electrified. 


It has for years been a common experiment for a 
workman to light gas burners by holding one 
hand to a fast going belt and the other to the 
This matter was curiously demon- 
strated in the Appleton Mills of this city on 
Wednesday. A strong smell of fire being noticed, 
the premises was carefully searched, and a small 
quantity of cotton lint, inside a belt casing, was 
found on fire. The lint lay upon a beam which 
was within four inches of a belt some fifteen inches 
wide and moving some 22U revolutions per minute. 





In the beam was an iron bolt the head of which 
was towards the belt. From the belt to the post 
was passing a stream of electric sparks, which had 
set the cotton lint on fire. After attending to 
this case, — Motley, the agent, opened the casing 
of asimilar belt in another mill. The beam in 
this case was fourteen inches from the belt, but 
the stream of electric sparks was at once seen 
jumping across the beam, although it had not set 
fire to anything. Perhaps some of the cases of 
fire from supposed ‘ spontaneous combustion” are 
due to electricity from machinery. The subject 
is an interesting one for investigation, and doubt- 
less a profitable one.—Lowell Courier. 


For “The Friend.” 
. Will the editor admit a few comments upon 
the strictures in the last number of “ The Friend,” 
upon the article of “R. E.,”’ in a former number. 
I wish to do it in all charity, and with no recrim- 
inating spirit, but in candor, for the consideration 
of the writer. 

In the last paragraph he takes occasion to re- 
flect on the Indiana Yearly Meeting for encourag- 
ing separatists, as he chooses to represent the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, represented by J. Binns, 
and says, ‘if other Yearly Meetings had done as 
Philadelphia did, many of those who have thus 
separated, might have been led to see their error.” 

Now let us go a little further back, and see 
‘‘how Philadelphia did’’ in the case of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, when a portion of their 
| members chose to set up another New England 
Yearly Méeting, and were disavowed by the regular 
Yearly Meeting; what did Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting do then? did they not step in and dis- 
allowing the actions of another entirely independ- 
ent Yearly Meeting, ignore their disciplinary 
proceedings, and give in our meetings, all the 
rights and privileges of members to separatists; 
also refusing to correspond with the regular Yearly 
Meeting, and did many other acts in the same 
direction, that all our members are familiar with ? 
Now was not this recognition of that separate 
Yearly Meeting, the main ground of all the subse- 
quent difficulties in the Society, in our own Yearly 
Meeting, and in Ohio? And was not the separa- 
tion in Ohio Yearly Meeting caused by the same 
attempts, persistently followed up, to invest sepa- 
ratists with all the rights and privileges of mem- 
bers in that Yearly Meeting? And were not the 
members of that Yearly M®eting justified by pre- 
cedents in our own Yearly Meeting, during the 
Hicksite difficulties, to take that course, whea 
persons not members or disowned, were present, 
and refused to leave? Contrast the conduct of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, with our own in the two 
cases, and we will have small cause to plume our- 
selves on our superior wisdom. 

I may be told it was differences in doctrine 
that caused the difficulties. 1 admit there was 
cause for uneasiness in that respect, though nut 
to the extent some would try to make it appear, 
particularly in this country. But did the reme- 
dies lie in separations, and have they produced 
the effects expected to either party? Where are 
the meetings this day that separated from the 
body in New England, New York and Baltimore? 
jare they any more firmly united, or more devoted? 
|On the contrary if we judge them by their fruits, 
are they not already cut up into many fragments, 
so that they have become a by-word and reproach 
in the Society. Has it not been proved that the 
work, not being of the Lord, it could not stand? and 
that the doctrines and testimonies of the Society 
|are not placed in their hands for preservation. 
And is the case much better in the meeting 
;Claimed by this writer to be the regular Yearly 
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Meeting of Ohio; are not divisions rife among | visions of discipline were overridden in order to 
them also. lay down the Monthly Meeting, and the disunity, 
Let us try to come nearer together and mutu-| estrangement and uncharitableness, which Phila- 
ally forgive and forget past difficulties, and har-| 'delphia Yearly Meeting had again and again de-| 
moniously endeavour to rebuild the waste places | | lenadl must result frow | the attempt which a large} i 
in our Zion; and when we get in this spirit, we, body of Friends believed to be making to vitiate 
shall be willing to hear each other in regard to|the faith they had ever held dear ; culminated in 
our own faults and failings, whether in doctrine |the separation of 1845. 
or practice: and our rebukes or encouragements | But Philadelphia Yearly Meeting did not en- 
will have their proper influence ip the Society at’ courage that separation, nor did it ever sanction 
large, for its welfare. Harmony. it by acknowledging those who separated, as a 
| Yearly Meeting. On the contrary it expressed 
THE #P R I E N D. \its disapproval ‘of the course taken by them, by|u 
es declaring that “the manner in which it [the set- 
\ting up of their meeting] was effected, was not 
such as affords a precedent safe to be followed in 
Notwithstanding the ones is ailinewe, a ithe organization of a Yearly Meeting,”* and it 
the reflections upon Philadelphia Yearly Meeting | never by word or act, refused to acknowledge the 
contaived in the essay cver the signature of “ Har. \6 larger body” as the legitimate Yearly Meeting. 
mony,’ are, as we believe, uncalled for and incor- | But in the investigation which took place by! 
rect, we have given it a place in our columns, as) Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the causes as- 
offering an opportunity for correcting the misap- | signed by the parties respectively as having led 
prehension or misrecollection of some historical |to that separation, and brought two bodies before 
facts, by which we apprehend he, in common with jit, each claiming to be the co-ordinate branch of 
others, is influenced in his feelings towards that | the Society, heretofore known as New England 
Yearly Meeting. | Yearly Meeting, it believed it was clearly to be 
The object of the communication appears to be| \seen that this deplorable state of things was the 
to justify the course pursued by Iudiana Yearly |legitimate fruit of the evil root which it had ear- 
Meeting, in relation to the separation in Ohio, by | nestly laboured to have plucked up. It also be- 
endeavouring to make it appear that Philadelphia lieved after a careful examination of the state- 
Yearly Meeting encouraged and sanctioned the|ments forwarded to it by both the parties “that 
separation in New England; that from the latter important principles and usages of the Society as| 
separation the subsequent troubles in our religious well as private rights, had been disregarded in| 
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Society have had their origin; and that the the progress of the transactions therein record- 
“Binns’ Meeting” in Ohio was justified in its ed,” and that it was a duty it owed to the whole 
course by precedents occurring within the limits |society to point these things out, and if possible| 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, during the Hicks- have them rectified. Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ite difficulties. jing therefore decided still to accord the rights of 
The origin of the difficulties that have divided membership to those who composed the “ smaller 
and distracted the Society, dates some years prior| body,” and to forward to both parties a plain nar-| 
to the separation in New England. Year after|rative of the reasons which had led it to that con- 
year, previous to that lamentable event, Philadel- | clusion, and informing each that “ the obstructions 
phia Yearly Meeting had pointed out a cause| which exist in [it] to the holding of a correspon. 
which was actively at work throughout the Soci-/dence with that body in New England which 
ety, the fru.t . f which, if allowed to ripen, it de-|has authorized or sustained the proceedings upon | 
clared would be jealousy, distrust and division which we have animadverted, does not arise from | 
among the members. That cause, we all know, | any feelings of hostility to them, nor from partial- 
was an apparent attempt to change the faith of ity to any man, but from a conscientious belief 
Friends, by the dissemination of works, written by that, whatever may have been the motive, their| 
influential members, containing sentiments at va- ‘acts have gone to condemn many who have been | 
riance with the acknowledged ‘belief of the foun- standing for the ancient faith of Friends, and! 
ders of the Society. Whether it is admitted or’ against the introduction of error.”’ 
not that this cause existed, it cannot be denied} If the repeatedly expressed conviction of Phil- 
that the great body of the religiously concerned jadelphia Yearly Meeting that the faith and integ-| 
and deeply experienced members of that Yearly rity of the Society were in danger from the same| 
Meeting, believed it was too apparent to be dis-'cause which it believed had brought about this! 
regarded and allowed to work the desolation they separation, was not a deception on its part, what 
dreaded. That Meeting therefore laboured abun- other course could it have adopted? unless indeed | 
dantly to arrest its course, and prevent its products it was prepared to sanction the putttng down in 
from being matured within its own borders, and jother Yearly Meetings all those who held the| 
warned their brethren in other places of its insid- same belief with itself, But in order to show! 
ious and destructive character, desiring them to|that it was not its intention to encourage separa 
unite with it in an earnest endeavour to eradicate | ition, by the course it felt bound to pursue under} 
it, and prevent the deplorable consequences which |the peculiar circumstances of the case, it speaks 
it predicted would otherwise follow. thus to buth the parties: ‘Inasmuch as it is 
The separation in New England was the first! needful that the accountability of members to 
sad sequenec—affecting the organization of the their respective meetings, and the subordination 
Society—of a deaf ear being turned by other co- |of inferior to superior meetings should be main- 
ordinate bodies to this religious concern and ex-|tained according to the Discipline, and inasmuch 
postulation. Opposition to the spread of these|as divisions and subdivisions must always be at- 
unsound sentiments was, within the limits of that |tended by consequences more or less destructive 
Méeting, construed into a disciplinary offence ; lof the peace and welfare of meetings and families, 
party spirit extended, no doubt, its baleful in-|and of the strength and influence of the Society 
uence on both sides ; ; the Monthly Meeting|in supporting its ‘testimonies, it is our sincere and 
which was entrusted by the Yearly Meeting’s com- 
mittee with the trial of-a case which that com- 
mittee brought before it, declared there was no 
ground for dealing or disownment ; the plain pro- 








* See Report of Committee as printed in New Eng- 
land, page 38. + Ibid. page 29. 
} Ibid. page 38. 
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fervent desire that all parties, under a deep sense 
of the greatness of the cause, and the excellency 
of the church government which our Society has 
been entrusted with and called to support, may, 
in the sight of the Lord, examine the respective 
grounds they have taken, and where any infrac- 
tion of private rights or of the Discipline has been 
committed, they may be willing, under the con- 
straining power of Truth, to acknowledge and do 
it away. We all profess to act under the govern- 
ment of the same blessed Head of the Church, 
who laid down his life for our sakes, and taught 

us that we should lay down our lives for one ano- 
ther ; and we believe that if all classes stand open 
to the softening influences of the love of God, 
through his merey and goodness, everything that 
has divided and alienated from each other may be 
entirely removed, and a re-establishment on the 
right foundation witnessed, in that faith and love 
ond unity which, in former years, bound together 
the members and the different Yearly Meetings 
of our Society. It is important that such a re- 
union should be sought after by the members of 
the two bodies in New England, not only for their 
own sakes, but for the promotion of the peace and 
harmony of the Society everywhere.’’* 

Thus Philadelphia Yearly Meeting strove to 
remedy and remove the first sad infraction of the 
organization of the Society, produced by that pro- 
lifie source of disunity and division it had repeat- 
edly lifted up its warning voice against ; and had 
its friendly efforts been accepted by both parties 
in New England in the same spirit that prompted 
them, unity might have been restored long since, 
and many valuable Friends returned to their pro- 
per places to labour effectively in the cause of 
Truth. We wish not to draw any invidious com- 
parisons, nor yet to “ plume ourselves on our su- 


|perior wisdom,” but we fully believe, that had 


Indiana and the other Yearly Meetings, followed 
this example of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
when called to act on the separation from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in 1854, “ Harmony” himself 
must acknowledge, the difficulties in reuniting 
if not removed, would have been 
greatly less than they are now. 

The blame—if blame there is—of there being 
no renewal of epistolary correspondence between 
Philadelphia and New England Yearly Meetings, 
does not rest on the former meeting. It clearly 
‘and frankly communicated to the latter the causes 
of the obstruction to that intercourse on its part, 
asked their brethren to examine them, and, if 
well grounded, in the spirit of Him who “ taught 
us that we should lay down our lives for one an- 
other” to remove them ; that so the two meetings 
should be brought again to that “ faith, love and 
unity which in former years bound together the 
members and the different Yearly Meetings of our 
Society.” But there has been no response. So 
far as Philadelphia Yearly Meeting kuows to the 
contrary, New England Yearly Meeting prefers 
the existing state of things to continue, rather 
than do any thing to satisfy the religious concern 
of her sister Yearly Meeting, or to point*out 
wherein that concern is groundless. 

We know that the same things appear different 
from the different stand-points occupied, but we 
can see no analogy between the cases alluded to 
by “Harmony” as occurring in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, where subordinate meetings un- 
der its authority adjourned on account of the 
presence of Hicksites, and the organization of a 
professed Yearly Meeting by the appointment of 
a clerk irregularly nominated by a small minority 
of representatives, and recording himself as such 





* lbid. page 38, 39. 
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in direct violation of a standing rule, the rigid |The English press and people also denounce the con- 


enforcement of which had previously been insisted |44¥Ct of the Spaniards. 


how dlp em ill aedine it. This! In Parliament the Redistribution of Seats bill had 
OB Dy Sac very — then bisregar =e | been read a second time. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
too, while Ohio Yearly Meeting had received the jchequer said, that as it seemed to be the general wish 


authorized report of the representatives, and regu-|of the House that the two bills should be combined into 
larly recorded it. So far as we can recall the one, that course would be taken. 
action of the various Yearly Meetings which have | The Cholera was increasing at Liverpool. Several 


: : . deaths bad occurred, mostly of emigrants. Dr. Ross, of 
acknowledged the “ Binns’ Meeting,’ we believe |... Helvetia ‘has died Se ee ae 
ei . j ¥ 
no one of them has denied that the meeting that; The outbreak of war between Austria and Prussia 


body left, was the long established and regularly | was considered imminent. A Congress of the European 
organized Yearly Meeting of Ohio. | Powers, in order to avoid war, was in agitation. It is 

We freely unite with the sentiment that sepa- | stated that in order to promote this object France has 
seian be mi remedy Ser the dilicultios and trials | 2°cared that she would join the Congress with perfect 


; Se é ; | disinterestedness, without raising any question of a na- 
under which the Society is suffering, and that |ture to complicate the difficulties of arbitration. One 


the condition of those who have resorted to it,!of the Paris joarnals had received a warning for a re- 
ought to be an abiding warning to all not to be |cent article “ distorting and caluminating the intentions 
betrayed intoit. But the idea held out by ‘¢ Har-/|0f government, which it represents as provoking to war; 

Oe mens cee ” whereas, in fact, it is at this very moment redoubling 
mony” that ‘divisions are rife among” the mem- , 


Ms . z : \its efforts to preserve the peace of Europe.” It is under- 
bers of Ohio Yearly Meeting, is altogether incor- | stood that Russia, France, and Great Britain were nego- 
rect. 


A few individuals left it, carrying with |ciating in reference to the assembling of a conference. 
them most of the apparent disunity. Such was It is believed that no formal treaty has yet been com- 
also the case in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and |Pl«ted between Italy and Prussia. 


ioe ith , theme: deemed Late advices from the West India Islands give very 
maby more an 1D eit her O these, cvinitenends jfavorable accounts of sugar making. Barbadoes and 
drawn from London Yearly Meeting, but in neither | Trinidad will export larger crops than ever before. 


case has the authority of the Yearly Meeting been| Uwirep States.—Congress.—The proposed amend- 
lost thereby. | ments to the Constitution, reported by the Reconstrac- 

Heartily do we desire that all who truly love | tion Committee, have been debated in the Senate. The 
Gist eainateiiin oink. euaittees dhes eeamesedes third section, which disfranchises until 1870 all who 

8 principles and practices t characterize | took part in the rebellion, was strongly objected to and 
Friends, may unite in ‘ harmoniously endeavour- jwill probably be stricken out. It was believed that a} 
ing to rebuild the waste places,” and cherish that | two-thirds vote would be obtained for the amendment, | 
spirit of christian love and forbearance which will jin a modified form. The Senate has appointed a com- 
enable them to bear each other’s burdens ; and mittee fo enquire into the condition of the National 

Aas tie eaten, en Siacdinale for the tilth. 66 Banks. The bill providing for the disposal of the public 
Ww y ee 7 Bty to *~ jlands in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
give evidence that it is because the love of Christ 


1 p Florida, according to the Homestead law of 1862, was 
constraineth them. But it would be sorrowful |passed. The Bankrupt bill has passed the House of 


for any, in their anxiety for ease and outward | Representatives. A bill reported by the Military Com- 


harmony, to forget or disregard those doctrines | mittee, for the equalization of bounties paid to soldiers 
and testimonies, and those principles of church 
government which are in so great jeopardy in the 


jand sailors, passed the House by a vote of 139 to 2. 
|The amount of money required to pay the additional 
. s bounties is uncertain, but would probably not be less 
Society. If the members do not unite in these, |than one hundred millions. The Tax bill passed finally 
there can be no harmony that will be lasting. | with only 11 negative votes. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has had much un- | The South.—A bill legalizing slave marriages, giving 


< -, | their chil he ri rq itane aki | 
deserved reproach cast upon it fer the stend it it reir children the right of inheritance, and making all 


5 : |persons, without regard to colour, equal before the law, | 
has felt constrained to take in support and defence jhas passed both branches of the Tennessee Legislature 
of this faith and these principles, and we have re-|and bas become a law. All the freedmen’s courts in 
ferred to its recorded proceedings solely for the | Tennessee have now been abolished, the law of the State 


purpose of showing that while tracing disorgani | making coloured persons competent witnesses in all 


cies: tity thes tte: mene: 4 tees expressed inne jcivil courts. An election held in West Virginia for the 
se, s ‘ ‘ - 


. ee ° ‘ jratification or rejection of the constitutional amendment 
cided disapprobation of separation, and done what |disfranchising persons engaged in rebellion, passed off 


it could to remedy that which took place in New |quietly. Partial returns indicate a large majority for 

England. Many from among its members who |ratification. Orders have been issued by the War De- 

long stood as standard-bearers in the Lord’s army, | partment for the dismantling, as soon as possible, of 

h b } d we lasti ard ; |most of the forts in the interior of the Southern States. 
ave been gathered to their everlasting reward ; 


: The reports from Louisiana respecting the cotton crop, 
it doubtless has much yet to bear and to suffer are unfavorable. The Red rivet country, and the over- 


before the “ waste places” can be restored ; let the | flowed districts, will produce scarcely any. The Red 

honest-hearted and consistent men and women on jriver levees have given wayand the whole country is 

whom the responsibility of transacting its business |Suomerged from Nachitoches down. The sugar cane is 

anil sedletainine withia its borders ‘the cause of Promising where not flooded. Itis reported that the 
g ‘ ‘ = 


: ; \crops in South Carolina will disappoint the expectations 
truth and righteousness has devolved, strive tO/of some months ago. The chief cause is the general 


draw nearer together in the love and unity of the | failure to raise enough provisions to feed the labourers 
gospel, and sce to it that that cause is not allowed |engaged in cotton raising. Much that ha been planted 
to suffer loss in their hands. ‘her — will, it is said, from this cause not be 
larvested, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. The Freedmen.—The North Carolina Progress says, the 
Forricn.—News from England to 5th mo. 17th. The|freedmen are working better than previous to the war. 
pang had subsided, jeaving fewer wrecks than was an- |General Gregory bas made an extended tour of inspec- 
ticipated. The Bank of England had not infringed its|tion in Western Texas. The industrial condition of the 
charter by availing itself of the power granted by the ;country is good and improving; but with the reduction 
government, but appears to have somewhat embarrassed Of the military force there has been an increase of vio- 
affairs through its desire to keep within the legal limit. | lence and abuse of the coloured people. When on the 
Large applications were made to the bank by specula-|Sea Islands, Generals Steadmen and Fullerton detected 
tors for advances upon Consols to provide for their ob- | gross frauds on the part of some of the planters, who 
ligations on the 15th, and the bank being disposed to| were charging their hands $3 a busbel for corn which 
curtail this kind of aid, had raised its rate to twelve per | bad cost but thirty cents. 
cent. on loans for public stock, the rate for other loans| Jefferson Davis.—In consequence of instructions from 
remaining at 10 per cent. The discount demand at the | Washington, the rebel President has been allowed the 
Bank of England continued extremely large. There was/freedom of the fort, he retiring to his room at night. 
also an active demand for specie for the continent. The | His counsel, Shea and O’Connor, are allowed access to 
Liverpool cotton market dull. Breadstuffs firm. Con-|the fort and private interviews with bim at any time. 
sols, 86f a 874. U.S. 5-208, 653 a 66. |According -to the Washington Star, he will not be 
In both Houses of Parliament the bombardment of | brought to trial before the Tenth month next. 
Valparaiso had been noticed in terms of indignation. Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 238. The number 
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of pupils in attendance in the public schools of this cit 
at the close of the year 1865, was 38,109 boys, and 37,784 
girls—total 75,893 The number at the close of 1860, 
was 63,539, showing an increase of 12,354 in five years, 
The total expenses of the schools for the year 1865, 
amounted to $819,419. The number of teachers em. 
ployed is 1300, of whom 1217 are females. 

The Rebel Privateers.—By the report prepared by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, it appears that the 
total number of vessels captured by rebel privateers wag 
283—their tonnage being 132,307. The estimated valye 
ot vessels and cargoes was $25,546.000. Some of these 
were bonded and released, leaving $20,088,000 as the 
value of the property actually destroyed. 

Export of Specie.—During the week ending on the 
26th ult., the export of gold from New York reached 
$11,036,466, being the largest amount ever shipped in 
one week. 

The Receipts for the quarter ending 3d mo. 31st last, 
were from customs, $46,645,597 83. Internal revenue, 
$66,153,091.92. Direct tax, $1,086,163.44. Public 
Lands, $180,175.21. Miscellaneous, $!0,874,021.30— 
total, $124,939,449.70. 

Tre Expenditures of the United States for the quarter 
ending 3d mo. 31st last, were for the War Department, 
$38,213,900.16. Navy, $7,438 932.28. Civil, foreign 
intercourse and miscellaneous, $9,248,033.17. Interior, 
Pensions and Indians, $5,823,577.58. Interest on the 
Public Debt, $30,024,447.51—total, $90,748,890.70. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th ult. New York.—American gold 137 a 138, 
U.S. six per cents, 1881, 108}; ditto, 5-20, 102; ditto, 
7, 3-10 Treasury notes, 102. Superfine State flour, $7.70 
a $8.40. Shipping Ohio, $9.20 a $10.25. Baltimore 
$10 70 a $12.30. Milwaukie spring wheat, $2.20. Oats, 
63 a 68 cts. Rye, $1.08. Western yellow corn, 87 cts, 
Middlings cotton, 40 a 42 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 
flour, $7.50 a $8.50; extra, $8.75 a $9.75; family and 
fancy brands at higher rates. Red wheat, $2.40 a $2 65; 
white, $2.75 a $3. Rye, $1.10 a $1.12. Yellow corn, 
88 cts. Western oats, 64 cts.; Penna. 70 a 74 cts. 
Flaxseed, $2.88 a $3. Clover-seed, $5 a 5.75. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached only about 1200 
head. Extra sold at 174 a 18} cts., guod at 16a LT ets. 
and common 14 a 15} cts. Sheep were lower, 10,000 
head sold at from 54 to 6} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, 
$13 a $14.50 the 100 lbs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from D. Nichols, N. Y., $2, to No. 18, vol. 
40; from Ann Scott, Pa., $2, to No. 34, vol. 40; from 
A. Battey, Agt, Io., for N. McDonald, J. Harkness, R. 
Taber, G. Harkness, and D. C. Taber, $2 each, vol. 39; 
from J. M. Clark, Ind., $2, to No. 34, vol. 40; from D. 
Edgerton, V., $2, vol. 38. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
for the Relief of Freedmen, will be beld at 112 North 
Seventh St., on Seventh-day 6th mo. 2d, at 4 P. M. 

Saraug Lewis, Secretary. 


The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend, as Matron, at the Orphanage at 
Richmond, Va. Application may be made to S. W. 
Cope, 1312 Filbert street, or Hannah E. Kaigha, 150 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Hesper, Iowa, 
the 10th of 5th month, 1866, James Jounson and Avis P, 
Tatzot, both members of Winnesheik Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, at his residence in Newburg, Mionesota, the 
30th of llth mo. 1865, George Mines, a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends. 

, on the 14th of Second month, 1866, CHARLOTTS, 
wife of Jehu L. Kite, inthe 46th year of her age, & 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Obio. 
Her end was peace; having the comforting assurance 
and foretaste of the joys in store fur the redeemed ones 
of the Lord. 

, on the 29th of Third month, 1866, Puese K. 
Siru, daughter of Willis R.and Ann Smith, in the 50th 
year of her age; a member of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. For nearly two years she patiently endured 
a painful illness, often feating lest her patience would 
not hold out to the end. She earnestly prayed to be 
favoured with a clear evidence that her sins were blotted 
out, and that her feet might be firmly fixed on the Rock 
of ages. Though her bodily distress was often extreme, 
she was sustained in cheerful resignation to the Divine 
will, and when told she was dying, said it did not alarm 
her, and taking leave of her friends, one by one, added, 
“ The will of the Lord be done.” She quietly p 
away, leaving the assurance that her end was peace. 
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